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LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


An easy and effectual System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 











Its Tenets are these :— 

1, That METHOD involves:a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 

2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 
affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 

8. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 

4. That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid. 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 

6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 

7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 

8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it inorezses the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better olass of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste, 
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In Penny Numbers, Monthly. 
CHORAL HARMONY, 


FDITED BY pav D foOLvILLe. 


A Selection of Music, chieflyof an easy cha acter. Each number contains from fous 


to eight pages of Part Mus: printed in bold type, 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNTr TO TEACHERS. 


The numbers marked ¢ are easy; those marked * have an Accompaniment. 
All the music is for four voices unless otherwise stated. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 


SECULAR. 


Let no darkening cloud annoy 
The Reapers 
There is a Ladye sweet and kind Ford. 
Gentle Spring Colville. 
And now we say to all, Good night 
The Fountain Colville. 
Good Morning Bradbury. 
Swiftly, swiftly, glide we along Colville. 
May-Day Colville. 
Harvest time Storace. 
Glossary of musical terms 
Spring time Silcher. 
Freedom Scottish. 
Rosy May Scottish. 
The Daisies Mozart. 
The song of the hunter Rainer. 
Colville. 
Donizetti. 


Summer’s Call 

Midnight 

Hark, the curfew’s solemn sound 3% 
ttwood. 

Serene and mild _ Webbe. 

How sweet how fresh this vernal hy 


German. 
Colville. 


‘axton. 
Cocking. 
Callcott. 


Stars of the summer night 
Thyrsis, when he left me 
The Coquette 
The Exquisite 
Aldiborontiphoscophornio 3, Callcott. 
Swiftly from the mountain’s. brow. Webbe. 
It is better to laugh than be sighing s i 
: mizettt. 


Hark the hollow wood resounding 


J. S. Smith. 
It was an English ladye bright Hine. 
Joyful be, gay and free Schneider. 
Sweet Peace K, Smith. 
O lady fair 
The last rose of summer 
The Skylark’s song 
Spring morning: 
Come and join our trusty circle 
The Forest / 
Sweet love loves May 
Glad May-day 
Good Night 
Bright bubbling fountain’ 
From Oberon, in fairyland 
Hear those soothing sounds 
The Chapcl 
’Tis dawn, the lark is singing 
Thrice hail, happy day 
Home! Home! Pax. 
Come joy, with merry roundelay — German. 


Moore. 

Mendelssohn. 

Gabler. 
Karow 


Silcher. 
Neithardt. 
Hulme. 
Waelrent 
Stevens 
Beethoven. 
Kreutzer, 
G. Webb. 
German. 





Neithardt. - 
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Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph 
The Gleaners 

The sight singers 

Hail festal day 5 vu. 
Thy.voice, O Harmony 
Rural pleasure 

See the Sun’s first gleam 

The Sprite Queen 

The Sun’s gay beam 

Behold the morning gleaming 


SACRED. 
O praise the Lord 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem 
Hark the loud triumphant strains 
(Kyrie from 12th Service). 
Brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning 
The Lord is my Siepherd 
Be joyful in God 
Characters used in music 
Musical Signs and Abbreviations 
How firm a foundation 
From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To us a Child of hope is born 
Hark, the herald angels 
Hallelujah! 
Make a. joyful noise. 
Sanctus 
Sing unto God 
Great God of Hosts 
O God, forasmuch as without Thee 
(Collect). Fowle. 
Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
R. A. Smith, 


Birch. 
Mendelssohn. 
Martini. 
Rossini. 
Webbe. 
Kreutzer. 
Schuffer. 


Weber. 
Weber. 


Colville. 


Mozart: 


be oe 
leyel. 
Colvile. , 


Mozart. 
Banister.: 
Mason. 
Arnold, 
R. A. Smith 
R. - Smith. 
amid, 
R. A. Smith. 
Fowle. - 


Hymn on Gratitude Holloway. 

Come unto Me 

Now to Him who can uphold us Smith, 

O Father, whose Almighty ‘power (Judas) 
Handel 


There is a land of pure delight Colville. 

The earth is the Lord’s R. A. Smi 
erusalem, my glorious home 
Valk about Zion 

He shall come down like rain 
Blessed are those servants 
Enter not into judgment 

Ode on Resignation 

Hark, the Vesper Hymn 

The hour of prayer 
Thanksgiving Anthem 

God save the Queen 

God bless our native land 
Forgive, blest shade 


Callcott, 
Morning prayer 


Herold 





Volume L, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price four shillings. 








Acous‘ics. 


 COUSTICS is a science, the object of which 
“ is the theory of sound. It differs from 
Xx music in this respect, that it has nu 
relation to the laws of the succession of sounds, 
of which melody is the result, nor to those cf 
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by a weight or a peg; a thin blade of metal; a 


| plate of wood, metal, or glass, of whatever form ; 


their simultaneousness, which regulate harmony, | 


The examination of the phenomena manifested in 
the vibration of sonorous bodies, of different kinds 
and of different dimensions, and the results of 
these phenomena on the sense of hearing, con- 
stitute the domain of acoustics—a word derived 
from a Greek verb signifying to Aeav’. 

Percussion, friction, and other modes of pro- 
ducing sound, when applied to sonorous bodies, 
produce in the air around them a certain oszil- 
lating motion, which is called vibration. When 
this vibration is exceedingly slow, the sound is 
not appreciable by the ear; it only produces upon 
this organ the effect of noise; but, if it becomes 
rapid to a certain degree,—say sixty-four vibra- 
tions to a second,—we hear a sound of a very low 
tone. The tone rises as the number of vibrations 
becomes greater in a given time; but, beyond a 
certain limit of rapidity, the sound ceases to be 
audible. 

It- was for a long time believed that the air 
alone possessed the degree of elasticity which is 
necessary to convey sound to the ear; but it is 
now known that liquids, and some solid bodies, 
have the same property, and even propagate the 
sound with more rapidity than the air. 

Tn all treatises on physics, this principal is laid 
down—that the air in vibration is the real 
sonorous body, and the result of the following 
experiment is given as a demonstration of this 
princip'e. If a bell, with a mechanical apparatus 
for striking, be placed under the receiver of an 
air-pump, the ear hears the sound as long as the 
receiver is filled with air; but, as the air is with- 
drawn by the pump, the sound grows weaker, and 
ceases altogether as soon as the air is entirely 
withdrawn, though the bell may still be struck. 
‘Phis experiment is less conclusive than it appears 
to be at first; for, besides that sound may be 
transmitted to the ear by other elastic bodies 
as well as the air, no account could be given of the 
difference of bells,—that is to say, of the different 
qualities of sounds,—if the sonorous bodies did 
not poasess in themselves sonorous Gudities, which 


} 
| 





are modified by their manner of pruducing sounds. , 


In this respect, as in many others, the science of 
acoustics is yet very imperfect. 

’ & string, whether of metal, silk, or catgut, 
° ted firmly at one end, and stretched at the other 


a tube. into which the air is introduced; a bell, 
etc.,--are sonorous bodies, the \ibration of which 
produces sounds of different qualities. Within 
about thirty years, acoustics have been enriched 
by a multitude of observations cn the phenomena 
produced by the sonorousness of these bodies ; 
these observations have not been without their 
use in the improvements of certain instruments, 
and have given rise to the invention of others, 
There is reason to believe that we shall hereafter 
obtain still more satisfactory results, from the 
investigations pursued by several persons of great 
scientific attainments. 

The imperfection of apparatus for experiments, 
and the want of care and exactness in performing 
them, have introduced a great many errors into 
the science of acoustics, which are the more 
serious, because the mathematicians, taking asser- 
tions without sufiicient proof, as the basis of 
calculation, and considering them as demonstrated 
truths, have drawn from them consequences which 
seem to be in direct opposition to other facts 
which are. proved in the practice of music, The 
following is an example. Supposing it to be 
absolutely true, that a sonorous body, the length 
of which is exactly half that of another, makes 
twice as many vibrations in a given time, and 
produces a sound which is the exact octave of 
other,—-they have taken the number 1 to repre- 
sent the larger, and 2 to represent the less of the 
two sonorous bodies. Admitting, also, that the 
exact fifth of the sound of the larger sonorous 
body would be produced by another body of two 
thirds its dimensions, the fourth by one of three 
quarters the size, the major third by one of four 
fifths, the minor third by one of five sixths, the 
minor sixth by one of five eighths, the major 
sixth by one of three fifths, and so of the other 
intervals,—they have expressed the relations of 
all the intervals of the scale by the following pro- 
portions— 

The major tone C to D is as 9 to 8: the minor 
tone D to E is as 10 to 9; the major third C to E 
is as 5 to 4; the major third D to F is as 6 to 6; 
the exact fourth C to F is as 4 to 3; the exact 
tifth © to G is as 3 to 2; the major sixth C to A 
as ito 3; the minor sixth E to C as 8 to 5; the 
major semitone D to D flat as 16 to 15; the minor 
sen.i one C to C flat as 25 to 24; and the differ- 
ence between C sharp and D flat as 81 to 80, 

From all this it would result, in the execution 
of music, that musicians ought to make the D flat 
higher than the C sharp, while they do exactly 
the contrary ; for the musicians feel that C sharp 


_is an ascending relation, and that D flat is an 


descending one. Practice is here in opposition to 
theory. Some theorists, considering the relation 
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f which we have just spoken as a fact resulting | 


from the organization of musicians, have said that 
this fact did not destroy the theory, which could 
not be erroneous; others have declared that the 
musicians do really make D flat, thinking it C 
sharp, and vice versa ; which, if it were true, would 
destroy the whole system of musical sounds. We 
ought to add that d'Alembert, and Professor 
Charles, and Messrs. de Prony and Savart, and 
some others, struck with the weight of the 
objection, have confessed that facts hitherto 
unknown may possibly overthrow the calculations 
believed to have been exact, and that the theory 
of the true relations of musical intervals is 
perhaps yet to be discovered. 

The tuners of keyed instruments, placed, with- 
out knowing it, under the influence of these 
relations, experience some difliculty in checking 
their inclination to raise too high the upper 
sounds of certain intervals—a tendency which 
would lead them to make other intervals false, 
in relation to which the same laws are not so 
obvious. The result of the pains which they take 
to correct this tendency of their ear, is generally 
expressed by the word temperament. Several 
different formulas have been devised for the 
adjustment of this temperament, and perhaps we 
shall some day arrive at the conviction, that they 
are all the result of an imperfect theory of musical 


sounds. I believe it is possible to prove to a’. 


demonstrution, that the tuning of instruments is 
according to the direction and progress of music, 
in certain harmonic states, and that this tuning 
cannot now be the same as it was at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

From what has been said, it appears that the 
science of acoustics is not yet established, and 
that, on the most important subjects. we are still 
left to conjecture.—Fetis, 1840. 


Church Choirs. 


T the recent “Church Worker’s Festival” 
. at Canterbury, Dr. Longhurst read an 
OS excellent paper on the btrning questions 


concerning Church choirs, in Ahe course of which | 
| music—for where music is intended as a help to 


he observed :— 

What is uriderstood now-a-days by church 
choirs? Some will answer, “ A very tiresome lot 
of people, very difficult to deal with, especially 
when possessed of the little knowledge that is 
dangerous.” (Laughter,) Others will say, “ An 


egotistical body of amateur musicians, associated | 


Vogether for the purpose, not so much of assisting 
®t Divine worship, as for the mere selfish gratifi- 


| anthem that there is no need cf rehearsal. 


a 
ation of being known as the professed and ac- 
| knowledged leaders of the congregation.” (Renewed 
laughter.) And this remark, “leaders of the con- 
| gregation,” induces me to say that I consider that 

to be their legitimate function, and as such should 
be felt by them as an important privilege. (Hear, 
hear.)’ The chief points we ought to touch upon 
are these :—1. The efficiency of church choirs; 2, 
The esprit de corps with which they should be 
animated; 3. The mode of rehearsals; 4,.How 
individual inembers can aid and help forward the 
movement. As to efliciency, a justifiable emu- 
lation is, I think, quite excusable if in the right 
direction ; not as in some choirs, where you meet 
with a man whose object is to make himself heard 
above all the others, but the emulation which 
prompts the desire to try and do all to the praise 
and glory of God. Much good may be accom- 
plished and the true esprit-d’corps maintained, if 
the organist or choir-master throw himself into 
the work as heartily as the choir, and if at the 
rehearsals, he, as. well as they, be actuated by one 
and the same feeling. No desire of novelty should 
induce them to be continually craving for fresh 
music, but rather a wish to perform that which is 
allotted to them in as perfect and devotional a 
manner as possible. (Hear, hear.) We all know 
how difficult a thing it is to persuade choirmen 
and béys out of the notion that because they know 
(as they consider) a certain chant, hymn, or 
(Hear, 
hear.) This is one of the many stumbling-blocks 
which beset choir training, but it should not be 
allowed..to impede the improvements which a 
regular course of practices by all parties concerned 
would eventually bring about. In somé: parishes 
it is customary to hold all the rehearsals in the 
church, in others in the schoolroom, I do not 





| think it a good plan to hold all the rehearsals in 


the church, especially when new music has to be 
learnt. If the harmonium or pianoforte be avail- 


| able in the schoolroom, by all means let that be 
| the place for practice, and then, when all the parts 


are fairly correct, another rehearsal in the church 


' might render all more satisfactory aud more 


devotional. (Ilear, hear.) Of the choice of music, 
too, it will be expected that I should say some. 
thing. It is generally known that most Cathedral 
men are averse to what is called Gregorian music, 
which is, at least to my mind, music without 


devotion, I fail to sce cr allow that help can 
possibly be rendered Ly the music people call 
Gregorian. (llear, hear, and No.) We might as 
well hold up Chaucer as the most elegant of alj 


| writers, and expect all our modern poets to imitate 


him. (Laughter.) 1 think too that muchof the 
Anglican music, if of too florid a character, is.open 
to objection, (Hear, hear.) The recent improve- 
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ment in congregational singing is mainly due to | 


the excellent and careful manner in which the 
various hymn-books are now printed; taking first 
the most popular, “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 
Barnby’s “ Ilymnary,” Sullivan’s “Church Hymus,” 
and many others. There is now no excuse for 
having bad tunes, or good tunes tortured by bad 
harmony, for all possible care has been bestowed 
on these and other similar works. Speaking 
somewhat critically, I should say that in the later 
edition of “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” the 
editors have gone too far (if possible) in the 
expression marks. What village organist, with a 
small one-manual organ, could possibly make all 
the changes of tone indicated by the numerous 
p’s and f's (to say nothing of the crescendos and 
diminuendos), which abound in the last verse of 
No. 222, and Nos. 91 and 256. In No. 123, the 
Ist tune does not require nearly so many as the 
2nd, although the same words are used. Tha; 
danger to the general effect is imminent may be 
clearly proved; for if the organist attempts to 
make the changes thus indicated, he loses much 
time by repeatedly leaving the manuals to shift 
his stops; and if he does not do so, the choir, after 
having been drilled to observe these marks by 
some perhaps over-fastidious choir-master, either 
lose confidence in their organist, or sing with an 
utter disregard to effect. Let me not be mis- 
understood in this matter. I am not advocating 
a system of disregarding these excellent marks of 
expression (which are, if promptly rendered, great 
helps to devotion), but rather giving my opinion 
that if a Jess number of marks had been used, 
greater attention to them would have been paid, 
Much has been said and written for and against 
the introduction of female singers into the choir ; 
it is now often thought that boys are the only 
trebles and altos we ought to have. If good 
singers can be so obtained I think it may be 
considered better, and in such churches where a 
surpliced choir is established it is often necessary, 
but even in such choirs the female part of the 
congregation should be invited to attend the 
rehearsuls regularly, and in the services these 
valuable adjuncts would materially help the con- 
gregation in joining them to sound forth the glory 
and praise of God. 

After quoting scriptural and musical authority 
for the judicial employment of female singers, 
Dr. Lonzhurst observed :— 

We have then the prototype of such grand 
services which we have had in our glorious 
cathedral of Canterbury during the last few years, 
when the finest oratorios by the greatest com- 
posers have drawn together such large congre- 
gations (some thousands) that have never—as far 
as we have record—been equalled. And on these 
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special occasions where would our small choristers’ 
voices have been heard had they not been sup- 
ported (aye and strongly supported) by female 
voices? Where would our altos’ weak voices have 
been heard had they not been equally supported 
by female voices? Among the hopeful signs of 
better things are the occasional festivals in our 
cathedrals and parish churches. Several 1 could 
mention, not only in town, emulated by the noble 
example set by our metropolitan cathedral, St. 
Paul’s, but also in the country, and frequently in 
Canterbury, where we have had, as cn the occasion 
of the recent enthronement, a special service of 
praise (Mendelssohn's “ Lorbesang”) with a mixed 
choir, instruments, and organ; and thus drawing 
together an immense congregation of worshippers. 
These signs of better things point, let us hope, to 
the ultimate restoration of the oratorio to its true 
home—the church-—and this grand movement 
must depend in its onward progress to no smal] 
extent upon the judicious employment of female 
voices, not to the exclusion of boys’ voices, but 
to the beautifying and rounding off the mass of 
vocal tones. (llear, hear.) It is rather to be 
regretted that certain High Church authorities 
will recognise no high pitched voices save those 
of rough country lads, who may have had, during 
several weeks, no other mode of practising their 
vocal organs, than that obtained by screaming in 
the corntields and orchards as living scarecrows. 
(Laughter.) By an infusion of female voices the 
rough tones of these country lads would be greatly 
ameliorated, and the congregation most grateful 
for such a real blessing, saving them all the ear- 
splitting, which is, in some of the rural districts, 
truly distressing. (Hear, hear.) What I have 
advanced has not been the result of a passing 
impression, but that of mature judgment; for, 
without egotism, I may safely assert that very few 
men have had more, or even as much, experience 
in training choir boys than I have had. Com- 
mencing (when a mere boy myself) in 1836 as an 
assistant to my late esteemed friend, Mr. Jones, I 
have ever since that period had charge of the 
cathedral choristers, and although here, as ele- 
where, the inevitable weakness which occasionally 
pervades all choristers in cathedral or parish choirs 
will present itself when a number of big boys 
either leave for some better appointment or lose 
their voices by age (as at the present time when 
all my boys are, as some say, mere babies), still I 
think most of those whom I have now the honour 
of addressing wi'l acknowledge that the Canter- 
bury Cathedral choristers have held, and I trust 
will yet again hold their own by the side of other 
boys who have not ‘greater advantages of birth 
and education than we have in our choir. Unfor- 
tunately for me, our boys are far worse off in this 
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respect than any other. In conclusion, i may | Super Royal 8vo, 192 pages, Cloth Extra, Gilt Ede 

perhaps be allowed to offer a few suggestions on | "Priee Bex Shillings. ’ ges, 
what I consider to be the proper management ELECTEb HYMNS, by- the Rev. Horatius 
of church choirs, Keep the choirmen in good | Bonar, D.D., set to music taken principally from 


: - ae . a classical authors, arranged for part singing, wih instru- 
temper if possible. I say this in all sincerity, | Fp ental accompaniment, and pr nted in’ Letter-no e. 
for musicians are, most unforiunately, proverb- Cheap edition of ditto, in four numbers, price six- 


ially cranky (if such a word be admissable); take | pence = burgh : Joh os fe 
: : f. rvice, | inburgh : Johns‘one, Hunter, and Co. 

particular care that the music a or nee _ Ceataks teednen, ,r ro a Co. 

be it chant, hymn-tune, or anthem, be suitable And all booksellers, 

the psalm, hymn, or season. Let the choirmen 

have a sufficient quantity of new music for prac- 

- Rea te hich 

Geet beep Gown St ea cree her ae KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY is invaluabh 

allusion has been made in this paper) of being able aise io We vocai ', ‘he ,.ianis, the organist a a 

to sing anything at sight; so few amateurs possess the harmuniam.st, given, them a reading power which 

this gift. Let the rehearsals be regular and in | ae: eu nh oe atiain aft r mony vear.’ stuay; 
. ’ a ; and also enablins them bet er to uwicrstand anl appre 

every sense good practices, and so a real pleasure ciate, and, the efore, eacel in and enjoy, the musi¢ 

to those who take part in them. Make It asene | which they perform, A clars fa study is now formin- 

qua non that every member of the choir (unless | for particulars of which refer to the advertisemen* 

prevented by illness, or some other cogent reason) 

shonld be present at least at three-fourths of the | 

rehearsals, and those members who cannot so | 

attend advise to retire from the choir. Rest | A new Postal Class, for bevinners, will es the 

assured these are most important things in the | study of Harmony and Mu ical Composition in July. 

working of church choirs, and I trust these hints | All communications respec ing the class to be addressed 

may be received in the same spirit of toleration | Zhe Secretary of 1h. Quaver Comoostion Classes, 

by which they are prompted, (Applause.) | 47, Lismore Koad Loud mn, NW. 


The Quaber Composition Classes. 


SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, assisted by 
Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforte and Singing), visits St. John’s Wood, 


g Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, Norwood, Woodford, 
Edmonton, etc. 


Mr. ADL&Y has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first cass tes'imoniale 
om London Colleges, 


Address :— Mr. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, ft. 


THE “QUAVER” COMPOSITION CLASSES. 


A NEW POSTAL CLASS, for beginners, commences Jan. Ist. The instructions necessary are contained 
in ‘* First Steps in Musical Composition,”’ which can be obtained of the Secre.ary ; and the only preliminary 
knowledge requisite is that possessed by the average singer or player who is able to read music. The themes and 
problems, to be worked out by Students, forwarded on receipt of entrance fee. 


Entrance Fee, is. Correction of Exercises, per set, 1s. 

Each set of exercises-to be forwarded to the Secretary for correction, monthly or otherwise, enclosing the fce 
for correction, and a stamped addressed envelope or post wrapper for reply. Lach exercise s!oulc be marked 
with the number of the theme or problem to which it corresponds, and have abundant marg.n left for corrections 
and remarks, The exercises may be written either in Letter-note or in the ordiuary no:ato . 

Students forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as suggested in the introductory paragraph of ‘‘First Steps," 
may, if they clivose, send in periodically only a single set of exercises worked out joinily. 

Members requiring further information upon points respecting which they are in doubt, are requested to write 
each query legibly, leaving space for reply, and enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

Exercises for correction, and all communications respecting the class, to be addressed :— 


The Secrdary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 
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Harmony — (continued). 


CONTENTS © OF VOLUME II. 


SECULAR. 


All the Choruses usually performed in 
Locke’s Music for*‘ Macbeth” 
Ilail, smiling morn 
See our oars with feather’d spray 
Stevenson. 
Haydn. 
Root. 


Spofforth. 


Come, gentle Spring 
Never forget the dear ones 3 v. 
Merrily o’er the waves we go 





— 
Abt 
Bishop. 


The Foot Traveller 
The Chough and Crow 3. 
The huge globe has enough to do 
Zu. Bishop. 
Flotow. 
Pelton. 
Arne. 


May Morning 
Come to the woody dell 
Which is the properest day to sing 
Beat high, ye ~_ 
Now strike the silver strings 
Since first I saw your face 
Step together 
For freedom honour and native land 
Werner. 
Tyrolese. 
German. 
Atterbury. 
Cooke. 
Mornington. 
Callcott. 
Bishop. 


The Mountaineer 

What delight what rebounds 

Come let us all a-maying go 

Hark! the lark 

Here in cool grot 

Come on the light winged gale 

Sleep, gentle Lady 

Sparkling little fountain Bradbury. 

The dazzling air Evans, 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung King. 

IIail, all hail, thou merry month of May 

Shinn. 

Neukomm. 
Kreutzer. 
Kreutzer. 

American. 


The sea, the sea 

The singers 

Hark! above us on the mountain 

Call John 

The Travellers 

Laughing Chorus Root. 

Soldier’s Love Kucken, 

Foresters, sound the cheerful horn _ Bishop. 

Gaily launch and lightly row Mercadante. 

My Lady is as fair as fine Bennett. 

See the bright,the rosy Morning Blum. 

The Land of the True and Brave Abt. 

What shall he have that killed the deer 
Bishop. 


The song of the New Year Donizetti. 
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Oto, 
Kreutzer. 
Paxton. 
Kreutzer, 
Verdi. 


W hy shonld a sigh escape us 
How sweet the joy 

Upon the — bough 
Mountain home 

Over the Summer Sea. 


SACRED. 
We come, in bright array ( Fudas ). 
Lead, lead on ( Fudas). 
Ye gates, lift = your heads 
O send Thy light forth 
Who is a patriot 
Praise the Lord 
Gently, Lord, O gently lead us 
{oy to the World 
bbe oom ond honours 
n of than 
God i is near thee 
But in the last days 
Great is the Lord 
Arise, O Lord 
Awake, Awake 
I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 
Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth R. A. Smith. 
God the Omnipotent Russian. 
The brave man Nageli. 
Lift up, O earth Root. 
From all that dwell below the skies 
When shall we meet again 
O wake and let your songs resound 
All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 
Blessed be the Lord 
Great and Marvellous 
Grant, we beseech thee 
Come unto me when shadows 
The Lord is my Shepherd 
Let songs of endless praise 
My faith looks up to thee 
Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky 
Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour 
Hymn of Eve 
Salvation to our God 
I will arise 
Blessed are the people 
I was glad when they said unto me 
Then round about the starry throne 
Oh! how beautiful thy garments 
Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann, 
Sing to the Lord; our King and Maker 
(Gloria from ist. Service), Waydn. 


Handel. 
Handel. 
Dr. Thomson. 
R. A. Smith. 


Spanish. 


Haydn. 
Mason. 


Mason. 
American. 
American. 


Himmel. 


R. A. Smith. 
R. A. Smith. 
Callcott 


Beethoven. 
L. Mason. 
L. Mason. 
Husband. 

M. Haydn. 
Arne, 


Cecil. 
Callcott. 


Handel. 
Naumann, 





Vol. 2, handsomely bound in cloth, “ont lettered, price four shillings. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME “UL 


Thé whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 
Each Number contains eight pages. 


Sacred Peace, celestial treasure - 
Sweet Spring is returning - - + 
Albion, on thy fertile plains - 
Spring, beautiful Spring - ° . 
Come, come quickly away - + 
Nature's land call = - . 
Canadian boatsong - + - 
Peaceful slumbering on the ocean 
When the sweetnight - - 
Moonlight chorus ee 


Storace 
Swiss 
Braham 
Hook 
Root 
American 
Moore 
Stovace 
American 
Bradbury 
Braham 


Sofily the = moonlight : . - Auber 
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King 


The storm - ° 


Bradbu 
105 = Away, away, the anchor weigh S. Webbe 


On, on, thou eagle-pinioned G F Webbe 
Her mighty sails the breezes swell Colville 
‘p Isle of beauty, fare thee well 
Roll on, majestic ocean ° - 
ms: The voyage of life - . ° 
Now radiant Vesper - - . 
° 3 A wet sheet and a flowing sea 
= How cheery are the mariners 
On the sea - - ° 


Root 
Matthaei 
Do. 

Kucken 
Gollmick 
- Mevidelssohs ” 
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To Schools, Singing Classes, Choirs, Choral Societies, etc. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP PART MUSIC. 


As it is intended to issue new and improved editions (with instrumental accompaniment in every 
case) of Cuorat Harmony Nos. 1 to 50, and as this arrangement will necessitate a similar alteration in 
the Shilling Parts of this work sold at present, these Parts are offered at unprecedentedly cheap rates 
in order to clear them out. 








ee 


They are as follows, handsomely done up in stiff paper :— 
Part L., containing CuoraL Harmony Nos. 1 to 16, 


‘or contents see list, which can be had on 


» IL, ” ” 17 to 34, application. 


» Es, ee 5s 35 to 50. 
They can be obtained at the undermentioned rates from 


BD. Colville, 22, Paternoster Row, Pondon, €.C. 


1 copy of either Shilling Part, - 6d. 
12 copies - - = -* = 53d. each. 
25 ” ae 4 bo es * 5d. ” 
eee ee ee ee ee 
100 Ae and upwards ~ - a 


MUSICAL WORKS AND TEACHING APPLIANCES 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Hetter-note Singing sMethod. 


[For complete list of publications, appliances, etc., send a stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D. 
CoLvILLE, at the above address, who will also supply Teachers with specimen copies, post free, to twice 
the value of stamps forwarded from 1d. to 1s. } 


A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing, on the Letter-note Method. In 
this course the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, ls. The songs, exercises, 
etc., published separately under the title of ‘* The Pupil’s Handbook,” in two parts, 3d. each. 

HE ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A course of elementary instruction in singing. 
In this course the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s. 6d. ; in wrapper, ls. The songs, 
exercises, etc., published separately under the title of ‘*‘ The Elementary Singing Master,” in two parts, 3d, each. 

THE LETTER-NOTH SINGING METHOD. A course of clementary instruction in singing. 
In this course the notes are lettered throughout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, 1s. The songs, exercises, etc., 
published separately under the title of ‘* The Choral Guide,” in two parts, 3d. each, 

JUNIOR COURSE, 4 course of elementary practice in singing, on the Letter-note Method. 
In this course the notes are lettered throughout. Arranged for two trebles, with ad /id. bass. In penny 
numbers, 

THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of elementary training on the Letter-note Method. In this 
course the notes are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. 
The notes are lettered throughout. In halfpenny numbers: part 1, six numbers, stitched in wrapper, 3d. 

THE QUAVER, with which is published CHorAL HARMONY, a monthly musical journal, price one 
penny, including the music. 

Choral Harmony, 2 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to 8 
pages, printed either in Letter-note or in the ordinary notation. Lists ot contents on application. 

PSALMODY SELECTIONS. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in Letter-note, Choral 
Harmony, No, T12, one penny. 

OR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 
128, 135, 148, 156, 157, 162, 174, etc., one penny each. 
Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illusirates a given subject ; they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
rovide outline courses of instruction. The following are al Ny published: Choral Harmony, No. 110, 
ractice in Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 and 114, Exercises and Studies in 
Modulation. Other numbers are in preparation. 
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